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TEE CIRCULAR 


Has foritsfundamental priuciples the Religion of the Bible 
and the Socialism of the Primitive Church Its alm, however, 
js to give its readers alsoa supply of general intelligence, and 
the news of the day. 

Tea us—Free, to those who choose to receive freely: One 
Dollar per annum to those who prefer to pay. 

Specimen numbers will be sent to those requesting them.— 
Any sabscriber wishing to discontinue his paper,should return 
asa copy with his nameand residence written upon it.and the 
aimple order, * Discontinue.’ 

Address ‘‘ THE CIRCULAR, Oneida, N. ¥."" 





Support of the Circular. 


As will be seen by the foregoing terms, the 
Circular is offered to those who wishit, as the 
gospel is, without money and without price.— 
[t is supported at present, first and principally, by 
the funds of the Oneida Community and its branch- 
es; secondly, by the free contributions of its friends 
and a few remittances from those who choose to pay 
for it. Our expectation, however, is that the idea 
ofa Fries Datty Retiarous Press, as the comple- 
ment and consummation of Free Schools,Free Church- 
es, and Free Benevolent Societies, will gradually 
become known, and be appreciated among all spir- 
itually minded religionists, and that thus the 
Circular, as the embodiment of that idea, will 
draw to itself a volunteer constituency, more whole- 
hearted than that which surrounds, for instance 
the Bible Society, and endows it annually with a 
revenue of three hundred thousand dollars. 





What Ought to be Done. 

1. Religion is, by right, the highest teacher of 
mankind, and ought to use the most commanding 
instrumentality. 

2. The press is, at this day, the most commanding 
instrumentality of instruction. Therefore religion 
Ought to lay out its strength not in the pulpit but 
on the press. 

3 Journalism is the superior function of the 
press— nore effective than book-making, because 
more continuous and universalinits operation. Re- 
ligion ought, therefore, to take the lead in Jour- 
nalism 

4. Che Dzily Press is the highest form of Jour- 
nalism—as much more effective than the weekly 
press, 13 the latter is more effective than book-mak- 
ing, andforthesamereason. Religion ought there- 
fore to ascend from the pulpit to the sanctum of the 
Daily Press. 

5. Gelieving that what ought to be done can be 
done, the publishers and friends of The Circular, 
in the name of the Christian religion, have pur- 
pose | and are preparing to institute a Daily Reli- 
gious Press. 


Che Oneida Community, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Superior Steel-Traps, for hunters and frontier 
menus Enameled Traveling-Bags; Palm- 
i.eaf Hats; Caps; Satin Cravats, &c. 
DEALERS IN 
FRUIT SORNAMENTAL TREES, GRAPE VINES, 
STRAWBERRY PLANTS, &c., 
(Sreen w& Preserved 
FRUITS AND VEGETABLES; 








ALSO IN 
SEWING, SADDLERS’, EMBROIDERY AND MACHINE SILKS, 
Or dors for any of the above articles directed to 


THE COMMUNITY, Oneida, N. Y. 
will reccive prompt attention. 


~" PR ns Wr Hr 


Publications. 


THE BEREAN; A Manual for the help of those 
who seek the Faith of the Primitive Church: an 
ovtavo volume of 500 pages.—By J. H. Noves. 








Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Relicious topics of interest: Satvation from Sin, The New 
Birth. Th» Second Coming. Resurrection. Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church, Abolition of Death, Con- 
densation of Life, &c. &c.—treated strictly according to 


Bible evidences, but developing many new and interesting 
conclusions, differing widely from those of the old Theology 





All who wish to understand Biste Communism—its constitu- 
tion vt basis, and prospects of should acquaint them 
selves with the contents of this book. 


BIBLE COMMUNISM; A Compilation from the 

Anp itl Reports and other publications of the 

ila Association and its branches; presenting, 

in connection with their History, asummary view 

of their Religiousand Social Theories. 128 pages, 
octavo, Price 50 cts. 


SALVATION FROM SIN; Explained and de- 
fended by J. H. Noyes. Pamphlet 6} cts. 


% <= Past Volumes of the Circular and the 
Perfectionist, can be furnished; andany of the 
above Publications may be sent by mail to allparts 
ee the country. 


The Oneida Ccenmnenes 
Where and What it is. 


—The Community consists of about 215 members, 

comprising men, women, youth and children, nearly 
in equa? proportions. They cultivate 386 acres of 
their own land, in the towns of Lenox and Vernon, 
State of New York ; Post Office address, Oneida, N. Y. 
For an account of their manufactures and produc- 
tions, see the preceding card. 
—The Community has been established here eleven 
years, and is self-supporting. There is a branch 
community located at Wallingford, Copn., which is 
also self-supporting. 

—-The Community takes its origin from religious 
faith and thorough devotion to the teachings of the 
Bible, simply and rationally interpreted. Its mem- 
bers hold, among their distinguishing points of be- 
lief, that Christ offers himself to the world, asa 
perfect savior from sin; that his Second Coming 
took place at the close of the Apostolic age; that 
the Kingdom of Heaven then founded in the invisi- 
ble world is now extending itself into visible 
humanity ; that all good and evil are the results of 
spiritual agency, and hence, that faith is the best 
medicine for both soul and body; that the age of 
miracles is not past, &c. For a full statement of 
their religious views, and the arguments therefor, 
see the Berean, a book published by the Community. 
—The social organization is that of entire Com- 
munism like that of the day of Pentecost, when ‘ no 
man said that aught of the things that he possessed 
was his own, but they had all things common’ 
The relation of the sexes is placed, not like that of 
common society, on the basis of law and constraint, 
neither on the opposite one of mere freedom; but 
on that of InsPIRALION, TRULY DERIVED BY COMMUNI- 
CATION WITH THE SPIRIT or Gop. For amore full 
discussion of these principles, see Bible Communism. 
a pamphlet of 128 pages, for sale here. 

—For its government, the Community has no for- 
mal constitution, code of laws, or officership, but de- 
pends on the maintenance of a good spirit, securing 
VITAL ORGANIZATION, like that which animates the 
human body, and on the exercise of FREE CRITICISM 
on the part of allits members. Those persons who 
are the most spiritual secure the most confidence, 
and consequently have the. most influence, whoever 
they are. Joun H. Noyes, as the medium by which 
these truths have been mainly developed in this 
age, is respected as atrue leader. In business, 
those persons whose attractions and capacities fit 
them for posts of responsibility are sought out and 
placed in charge of the different departments. 
—The object of the Community is to live a true 
life, setting forth in all their relations the principles 
and spirit of what they believe to be resurrection 
society. They consider themselves members and 
subjects of the Kingdom of Heaven, and their social 
innovations but as parallel movements with tele- 
graphing and railroading in the department of out- 
ward communication. They do not profess to 
have arrived at perfect results yet-in many re- 
spects. How far they have attained is open 
to the inspection of all sincere and well-behaved 
people who will take pains to read their writings, 
understand their principles, and make known their 
wish for a personal visit at the Community. 

~—-The circumstances of the Community are at pres- 
ent adverse to receiving new members. Their princi- 
pal dwelling and their outlying buildings are full 
to the extent of their convenient capacity. Plans are 
in contemplation, on the first moment of attaining 
the requisite means, to builds much larger and 
better edifice than the present one, for a Community 
Home. 

—Tue Circvutar is our weekly organ, and is of- 
fered on such terms as make it accessible to every 
one. Those who receive its spirit and have the 
ability to do so, will deal generously with the Com- 
munity in sharing its expense, and contributing to 
its usefulness. To the poor it is offered as a gift. 

The following may serve as a condensed:formula of 

PRINCIPLES AND ‘MEASURES 
The Kingdom of Heaven, established by Christin the 

interior sphere at his Second Coming, A, D. 70. 

Unity of all believers in this world and in Hades, 


with the Kingdom in the Heavens. 

Resurrecticn of the Spirit. by the faith and confes- 
sion of Christ, abolishing Sin and Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of the fore- 
going, overcoming Disease, renewing Youth, and 
ubolishing Death. 

Community of Property of all kinds, with Inspira- 
tion tor distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex Fami- 
lies. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s oe at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 





A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and devo- 
ted to God 
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Confession of Religious Ex- 
perience. 
BY J. H. N. 
Reprinted from The Perfectionist, 1844, 





(Concluded, ) 

In September I went to Newark and 
remained some days at A. C. Smith's 
house, with whom Boyle was then living. 
He had concluded to go to Ohio, and I 
saw that he was about to leave the ser- 
vice of the gospel. I was loth to lose his 
co-operation, and I opposed his purpose 
strenuously, urging him to consider that 
his influence, talents and knowledge of 
the Bible, eminently fitted him to do 
good in the testimony of the New Cove- 
nant, and ought not to be thrown away. 
But his face was set toward the west, 
and he soon went his way. This was 
the end of my intercourse with him.— 
When I next heard of him, he was lec- 
turing on Temperance, and soon after he 
became the Agent of an Anti-slavery So- 
ciety. 

While I was at Newark with Boyle, an 
amusing circumstance occurred, of which 
I will here give a short account. Cer-. 
tain Methodists, professedly of the more 
liberal sort, were in the habit of meeting 
weekly at the house of a Mr Gould.—- 
Their meetings were called “‘ free,” and 
it was understood that believers of ever 
name were at liberty to speak in them. 
Several of the Perfectionists, including 
Boyle and myself, attended one evening, 
and in the course of the exercises I arose 
and offered my testimony. My name.and 
profession were unknown to the audi- 
ence. I conformed as well as I could to 
the manners of the Methodists; i.e., I 
spoke in a free, rousing style, with all 
sorts of gestures and tones, using the 
word “glory” pretty frequently. But 
the matter of my discourse was strongly 
tinctured with the heresies of Perfection- 
ism. I preached the resurrection of 
Christ as a power of full salvation for 
soul and-body. As I proceeded, the peo- 
ple became interested and grew warm in 
their expressions of assent and approba- 
tion. ‘“ Amen,” ‘ Glory,” “ Hallelujah,” 
** Bless God,” resounded from all parts of 
the house. At length one man, more 
excitable than the rest, arose and walked 
back and forth, before the audience, 
shouting and claping his hands and leap- 
ing for joy. In, short there were abun- 


dant indications that my speech was| 


very acceptable to the meeting, and 
passed for lawful testimony, notwithstand- 
ing its ultraisms in relation to perfect 
holiness, security, &c. 

But after the meeting, and in the 
course of the following week, the ques- 
tion, “ Who is that young man? ” passed 
around, and the answer was—“ It is cra- 
zy John Noyes, the Perfectionist.” This 
was adamper; and, at the next meet- 
ing, a decided change in the spiritual 
atmosphere was manifest. At the com- 
mencement of the exercises one of the 
leading patrons of the meeting remarked 
in a bland but significant way, that 





they were free—free for all to testify— 
that is, all who would keep within the 
limits of Methodist doctrine!” Every 
one knew that this was said for the pur- 
pose of fencing me out. But before the 
meeting closed I arose, and after promis- 
ing to “ keep within the limits of Metho- 
dist doctrine,” spoke at some length on 
topics which I knew belonged to Wes- 
ley’s theology. So far as my speech 
alone was concerned, there was as much 
in it fitted to call forth approving Amens 
and Hallelujahs, as in my performance at 
the previous meeting. But it was re- 
ceived in blank silence. Such is the dif- 
ference between knowing and not know- 
ing that the speaker is a “crazy” here- 
tic. 

As I have said that the summer and 
fall of 1836 was the turning-point of 
Dutton’s career, so I may say that it 
was the turning-point of my own, and of 
the cause of holiness. It was the time 
when Boyle’s administration came to 
aclose, and when I began to act inde- 
pendently of my former associates, and 
to take the place which I have since oc- 
cupied. I commenced the war on “ false 
brethren.’ and “ false apostles,” while at 
Newark, by writing to Charles H. Weld 
the letter of renunciation before referred 
to. This was in effect a rending of all 
my previous attachments. Thenceforth 
my longing for friends looked forwards, 
instead of backwards. The old set wae 
broken up, and my hopes.turned toward 
a new set, to be gained an new principles. 

From this time, also, ig to be dated the 
commencement of the change which trans- 
ferred the center of operajjons to Putney. 
New Haven had been hitherto our ren- 
dezvous. There was the birth-place of 
our cause; there the paper had been 
published ; and there, and in the region 
adjoining, had been the strongest body of 
its friends. For two years I had returned 
from time to time to Connecticut, as to 
my home. But now the family was 
scattering and falling away ; and ere long, 
scarcely a remnant of the old set of 
Perfectionists remained in New Haven. 
Boyle first moved to Newark, and then to 
Ohio. I took my final leave of the city 
in the latter part of the summer, Dut- 
ton left soon after; and so many of our 
old friends in that region removed, or 
abandoned their faith, that in 1837 the 
chief priests of New Haven doubtless con- 
graiulated themselves on the complete 
extermination of the heresy. But in the 
meantime matters were in train, as we 
shall see, for raising again the fallen stan- 
dard in another field. 

I returned from Newark to Pitney, 
and remaind at my father’s during the 
following winter. At this time I com- 
menced in carnest the enterprise of re- 
pairing the disasters of Perfectionism, 
and establishing it on a permanent foun- 
dation ; not by preaching and stirring up 
excitment over a large field, as we had 
done at the beginning, nor by laboring to 
reorganise and discipline broken and cor- 
rupted regiments, as I had done at Pros- 





pect, but by devoting myself to the pa- 


“the meetings were called free ; andi tient instruction of afew simple-minded, 
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unpretending Lelievers, chiefly belonging 
to my father’s family. I had now come 
to regard the quality of the proselytes of 
holiness, a8 more important than their 
quantity; and the quality which I pre- 
ferred was not that meteoric brightness 
which I had so often seen miserably ex- 
tinguished, but eober and even timid hon- 
esty. This I found in the little circle of 
believers at Putney ; and the Bible school 
which I commenced among them in the 
winter of 1836, proved to be to me and 
to the eause of holiness the beginning of 
better days. 


A Definition of Time. 


1 think that when we get deep enough 
in spiritual philosophy to understand the 
value of what we mean by time, we shall 
refer it to progression in spiritual space 
from God outward. « It is difficult to pre- 
sent the idea in words ; but the result of it 
is, that conceiving of ourselves as between 
an external and an internal universe— 
between all spirits and matter that are 
outside of us, on the ome hand, and God 
and heaven and the angels that are in- 
terior to us on the other, then that which 
is outward belongs to the future, and the 
inward to the past. And the question 
whether we are looking in the right quar- 
ter for salvation, resolves itself into the 
question whether we are looking into the 
future or the past; which is the same 
thing as whether we ure looking at the 
outward er the inward universe. The 
same state of heart that turns us inward, 
turns us to the past ; and the same state 
of heart that turns us outward, turns us 
to prophecy and the future. The out- 
ward is changeable, and it is change that 
constitutes time. There are contingen- 
cies and revolutions in futurity, but the 
past is fixed. So of the inward part of 
the universe, it is fixed.— Home-Talk. 
DD 
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ONEIDA, JULY 5, 1860. 
Paul’s Gospel. 

No man understood the Gospel of Christ bet- 
ter than Paul, and none has described its charac- 
ter, and drawa the lines of distinction between it 
and all other systems which claim the attention 
of men, more clearly than he. And to him the Gos- 
pel brought deliverance from sin and evil, and 
gave him the life and power of Christ in the soul 
—a life and power which would transform him 
into the likeness of the Son of God. It opened 
to him the door of the heavenly world—the 
realm of spiritual existence--and transferred him, 
as to his interior life, within its precincts—so that 
from henceforth he could say: My citwenship is 
in heaven; I belong no more to this world; my 
teader and Savior is in the world of resurrection, 
at the right hand of God, and I have taken hold 
on his life by the faith he has given me, and stand 
interiorly, in my heart, with him there. More- 
over, I look for him to change my body of 
humiliatioa that it may be fashioned like unto his 

glorious body, by the working whereby he is able 

even to subdue all things unto himself. 1am 
crucified with Christ; nevertheless I live; yet 
not I, but Christ liveth in me: and the life I now 
live in the flesh, I live by the faith of the Son of 
‘tod, who loved me and gave himself for me.— 
This was what the Gospel brought to Paul. It 
18 what it brings to every man who receives it.— 
r. 2. 





Beecher and the Sabbath. 


H. W. Beecher, in a recent sermon, discoursed 
us follows concerning the Sabbath: 

There is coming to be a great loosening of 
cur obligations to religious usages, as well as_re- 
‘igious belief, Many have found out that the 


Many others think that the moral obligation to 
keep the Sabbath day is not half so much as the 
legal. And if 1x thousand testifying years had 
been the voice of God declaring simply that the 
Sabbath should be made a day of rest, many men 
would not thivk that was us much as une line in 
the Bible, saying, “ Remember the Sabbath day, 
to keep it holy.” Idonot blame them. They 
are honest in holding this vew. They came 
naturally by it. As for myself, I think that the 
Sabbath day is morally obligatory ; but that it is 
not any longer legally obligatory ; but I hold that 
a world without a Sabbath would be like a man 
without a smile, like a summer without flowers, 
and like a homestead without a garden. It is 
the joyous day of the whole week. Men, how- 
ever, are coming into the liberty of the Sabbath 
day ; and they feel, “Why, I thought the Sab- 
bath day was holy. I was taught that it was 
wicked to laugh or whistle till after sundown.— 
But now I preceive that I was wrongly instructed, 
and that I can do what I please without commit- 
ting any crime. I can write letters, ride out, 
and seek pleasure in any way I like, and not 
break Sunday.” : 

My friend, you may not break Sunday, but 
you may do great mischief. You have no right 
to take a liberty without thinking that there are 
children around you, and considering what effect 
your example is going to have upon them, You 
are to hold this liberty of the Sabbath day—if 
you choose to take it—subject to the law of 
edification. And I for one cannot conceive how 
any Christian man can make the Sabbath day a 
day of secular pleasure, instead of a day of re- 
ligious improvement. No man can do it without 
carrying demolition instead of edification to 
those about him. I would not make the Sabbath 
aday of bondage: I would make it a glorious 
day of liberty. The world’s Fourth of July is 
our sabbath day, that comes once a week. And 
I hold that it is to be a grand, noble day of joy. 
But it is to be a day of religious joy. 

But why, Mr. Beecher, should not every day, 
instead of one day in seven, be a *‘ joyous day,” a 
“grand, noble day of joy,” of “ religious joy ?”— 
Why not abolish the distinction between secular 
and religious times and duties and purposes, by 
elevating all int the sphere of religion—making 
all time and all action subservient to edification 
and improvement? Surely any thing short of 
this is but the shadow of that glorious liberty and 


heavenly life which the Gospel gives.—T. L. P. 





The central desire of an earnest heart is for 
perfection and fellowship with God. It matters 
not what other attainments a man may possess, 
if he have not the consciousness of union with 
God in his inmost soul, and an abiding assurance 
of salvation from sin and from the power of the 
evil one, he is not living a true life, nor standing 
in any sense in the power and privilege of a true 
manhood. For these things are the gift of God 
to every one who will receive them. Christian 
manhood as revealed in the New Testament, and 
as made possible by the mission and work of 
Christ, is a manhood that is free from the power 
of sin, and stands in living unity with Christ—a 
medium of his life and inspiration, a recipient of 
his justification and love.—r. L. P. 


The Japanese Embassy. 





The Japanese have gone. The steamship Ni- 
agara which is to bear them over the wide ocean 
to their far-off island home, sailed on Saturday. 
The primary object of their mission—the ratifi- 
cation of the treaty—has been accomplished ; they 
have visited four of the most important cities in 
this country, Washington, Baltimore, Philadel- 
phia and New-York ; they have seen thousands of 
things that were new to them, and have seen some 
at least,of the peculiar characteristics of the Ameri- 
can life. They have borne away with them a large 
amount of presents, contributed by government, 
manufacturers and individuals,which when exposed 
to the view of the government and peuple at home 
will serve to give them some idea of the resour- 
ces and ingenuity of the nation they have been 
visiting. What the future results of the embassy 
will be on the intercourse of the two nations 
and the progress of Japan it will be interesting 
to watch. 

That the results of this mission will be benefi- 
cial, we have every reason to expect. The con- 
nection of this country with Japan since the mis- 
sion of Commodore Perry has shown a steady ad- 
vance of civilization against barbarism. And the 
success which has attended the efforts at opening 
that empire to the influence and intercourse of 
the civilized world, gives evidence that a superior 
power is at work behind the scenes. The provi- 
dence of God was with Commodore Perry and 
with Townshend Harris. 

The opening of Japan is really an opening into 
the great Mongolian race, and is the beginning of 
mighty revolutions in the Asian world. The for- 
ces of civilization, sweeping on in their westward 
march, are beating on the eastern shores of those 





Sabbath day is not obligatory in a legal sense.— 


lands where barbarism and spiritual night have so 





long reigned, and ere many years shall have passed 
they will penetrate to the utmost recesses of that 
vast and mysterious East. The word has gone 
forth that this world belongs to Christ and 
civilization, and we look upon the movements 
which are going un between this country and 
Japan as serving, in an important sense, the pro- 
gress of mankind toward a realization of that word. 

In conclusion of what we have to say to-day 
concerning the nation’s departed guests, we will 
quote a paragraph or two from the Century, which 
strike us as interesting: 

It would be a great mistake to piss over the 
new kind of diplomacy adopted by the United 
States Government to secure a commercial treaty 
with Japan, asa mere act of shrewdness, or of 
peculiar tact at making a bargain. There is no 
doubt that to establish a trade was the moving 
sentiment; but events have a soul as wellasa 
body. To employ a figure, which we think will 
not be misunderstood, the Genius of Civilization 
stood behind Commodore Perry, when he joined 
to the display of physical force, an exhibition of 
Art of such a palpable kind as to win at one 
stroke the imagination of the Japanese people, 
and to break up their long cherished system of 
exclusion and isolation from the schcols and the 
markets of the world. It was a great Act of 
Teaching—a wonderful Act of Conversion from 
the policy of Barbarism to the policy of Civiliza- 
tion—due not wholly to Art, but to Force com- 
bined with it; and it was a triumph, not only 
over the Japanese mind, but over the system of 
pure Force as it had been hitherto applied by the 
foremost Civilizing race of the world to bring 
other nations, especially China and India, into 
the general bazaar of human activity. 

Do we not see now that Force—mere organized 
material Force, has its office of teaching and of 
civilization in human affairs, as a set-off against 
its barbarism and cruelty! Instead of being ap- 
plied to teaching wholly by destruction, it takes 
the peaceful arts of industry by the hand, and 
leads them authoritatively as a guide into the 
hearts of nations—of millions at once, where 
they make conquests more permanent than those 
of the sword, and entirely beneficent. We have 
some right to feel proud of this great Act of Civi- 
lization, especially when the old Powers of Eu- 
rope are manifesting their undiminished and bar- 
barous faith in bullets and fortifications. 

The Japanese Embassy will return home with 
such evidences of the multiplicity of arts unknown 
to their countrymen, as they could not have been 
persuaded or beaten into, in fifty years of the 
policy which has been applied to China. It is 
true that they are a superior race to the Chinese, 
and that our success is partly attributable to the 

uality of the material with which we had to 

eal; but the conception of the plan of treatment 
being prior to the experiment, we have no hesi- 
tation in laying claim to the credit of its initia- 
tion. 

Let us take another view of the case. We 
have not gone to Japan with a few sentences of 
select and mysterious diplomacy to treat with 
the Emperor or his chief dignitaries in a closet, 
but with a direct appeal to the mass of the people, 
treating with them popularly, and so effectively 
that a revolution is summarily wrought in their 
whole theory of intercourse with other nations. 
They break through their time-honored practice 
of social isolation from the rest of the world, 
and send to us, their antipodes, the most impos- 
ing and formal embassy that one Government 
ever deputed to another—-literally and emphat- 
ically, a popular embassy, bringing the two peo- 
ples into contact, and offering such an example of 
national hospitality as to foresta!l those jealous- 
ies which are often by mere accident, or by the 
ambition of amonarch, fostered to an issue of war. 
We are mistaken ‘f the idea of fraternity has not 
been planted in the mind of America by this ex- 
traordinary mark of confidence on the part of the 
Japanese rulers, as it was never pianted before; 
and also, if it do not likewise germinate in the 
Japanese mind when the seventy go back, and re- 
late to their countrymen the experience of their 
reception and entertainment by a people so much 
more powerful ¢han themselves. 





The Great Eastern. 


Just as the oriental visitors were preparing to 
depart from our shores, a new topic of iaterest 
arises in the arrival of the long-a-coming Great 
Eastern. She left Southampton on the morning 
of the 17th, and arrived off Sandy Hook on the 
28th, making the passage in about eleven days.— 
The trip was entirely successful. Her best per- 
formance was 333 nautical miles in 24 hours, and 
had she been run at full speed, and by the most 
direct route, it is thought she would have made 
the paxsage inside of nine days. The cautiousness 
of Capt. Vine Hall led him to deviate to the 
southward occasionally, and much time was lost in 
verifying and correcting the compasses, between 
which, owing to local attraction, there was consid- 
erable difference. A spontaneous and enthusiastic 
reception was given her as she came up the Bay. 
The Bay was covered with water craft, loaded 
with passengers, and the Battery, wharves, and 
house tops were covered with spectators. She 
glided over the bar without difficulty, and obeyed 
her helm in all her movements with the most per- 
fect precision. Her machinery during the whole 









voyage worked perfectly, and there are no more 
doubts as to her safety 2s a means of ocean tran- 
sit. The following paragraphs from a description 
of her voyage by Mr. Geo. Wilkes, who was one 
of the passengers, shows her manner of riding the 
waves: 


The passengers were on deck in full force this 
mourning sauntering about, wondering at al! they 
saw, admiring as they wondered, and occasional- 
ly expressing their pity for those perverted trav- 
elers who had not shown the sense to choose this 
royal conveyance in preference to the old and con- 
tracted ship which was now trying to run a drea- 
ry opposition. We, instead of being cramped, 
had more space really than we could conveniently 
enjoy, so by way of concentrating amusement to 
the quarter deck, one of the passengers unpacked 
a set of nine pins, or “skittles” as they are called 
in England, and at once there were half a dozen 
eager applicants for the game. The skittles were 
set up and regularly bowled down, and the pasi- 
time lasted for two hours, the great ship going 
sedately on her course meanwhile, and never vuce 
disturbing their equilibrium by a single dip or 
shudder. I will venture to say that this scene 
was never before witnessed on ship at sea running 
at the rate of twelve miles the hour ! 

At noon, as the bugle summoned us to lunch, 
I timed the paddle piston at ten revolutions, and 
the propeller at 303, and the log at the same 
time reported 12} knots. The run of the ship 
for the last 26 hours was reported at 300 miles. 
Lat. 49 deg. 27 min.; lon. 8 deg. 45 min. When 
we came up from lunch we found that a light 
breeze had set in upon our larboard quarter, and 
our jib ana forward try-sails were spread to take 
advantage of it. The wind freshened as the af- 
ternoon grew on, and at 3 o’clock the billows be- 
gun to crispen at their tops, and indicate a rising 
sea. At4 o’clock a drizzling rain set in, and the 
still strengthening wind gave promise of a stormy 
night. Some of us had been apprehensive, from 
the mild manner in which we had set out, that 
the voyage might run through the entire of its 
term in the same dull way, and thus, while it de- 
prived us of the least possibility of becoming he- 
roes, land us at New-York without any further 
knowledge of the ship and her sea-going qualitics 
than we could have learned by studying her while 
anchored in the Thames. The fear of such dis- 
appointment, however, was dispelled by the time 
we had wiped our beards from dinner, for on as- 
cending to the deck at 6 o’clock, and taking our 
position on the elevated grating in her bow, we 
saw the leviathan, before so dead, so apparently 
inert, and which had been passing through the 
waters like some spectral island, quicken with 
life and bend with a slow grandeur to the mo- 
tion of the sea. “Thank God, she rolls!” ex- 
claimed an expericnced officer on her first trial 
trip, when she was caught ina series of heavy 
billows off Portland Race, and it was with some- 
thing like the same ebullition of delight that we 
saw the mighty ship cast her silent disposition 
off and make her obeisance to the still mightier 
deep. ler motion was a gentle and majestic 
swing from side t» side, to the extent of three or 
four degrees, and now and then, when a billow 
fell away from her bow, and a swell at the same 
time would roll underneath her stern, she would 
mildly yield her head, not short and sudden, with 
a plebeian start, but with a monarch’s measured 
grace, as if she felt herself to be master, and only 
yielding to the courteous laws of life. It was a 
great treat to see her thus leaning her way from 
side to side through the parting waters, while 
good-sized ships, which were then in sight, were 
rolling uneasily or pitching from stem to stern. 
It was like some accomplished swimmer who 
sweeps forward gracefully hand over hand, com- 
pared toa clumsy novice who barely manages to 
keep himself afloat through the rapidity of a short 
digging motion. The Great Eastern was alive, 
but mighty as she was, still she was amenable to 
that vast throb and pulsation of the sea, which is 
mightier than the mightiest. Nevertheless she 
proved, by the comparison before us, her supe- 
riority to all ordinary ships as well as to any dis- 
turbing motion. In fact, her soft undulations 
gave actual relief and pleasure to every one whu 
stood upon her deck. And all the while this 
motion was upon her the skittles were played at 
one of the after holds. Nevertheless, let it be 
noted here, that the theory that ships above a 
certain size will warch through the wave superior 
to the perturbation of the sea, is ended by our 
experiment forever. No ship can be made large 
encugh to entirely ignore the gigantic pulsation of 
the ocean, 


Notes of Evening Meetings. 


PHONOGRAPHICALLY TAKEN BY W. A. H. 


Thursday, June 28. 

“ Resurrection of the Body, as a sequence of 
the foregoing, overcoming Disease, renewing 
Youth, and abolishing Death.” 

The conversation un the above proposition, re- 
ported in the Circular of June 21st, was continued 
this evening as follows: 

G.—What we should all desire in discussing 
this subject, is to carefully ascertain the New 
Testament view of it. That, and that alone, we 
may be certain, will be satisfactory and rational. 
The New lestament alone presents to us a rea- 
supable hope of the resurrection of the body. | 
will read a few passages in which two considera- 
tions are made clear. In the 8th chapter of Ro. 
mans Paul says: “If Christ be in you, the body 
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is dead, because of sin; but the spirit is life, be- 
cause of righteousness. But if the Spirit of him 
that raised up Jesus from the dead dwell in you, 
he that raised up Christ from the dead shall also 
quicken your mortal bodies by his Spirit that 
dwelleth in you. Therefore, brethren, we are 
debtors, not to the flesh to live after the flesh.”— 
There is in this passage an intimation of the ac- 
tion of the resurrection principle in believers, at 
the present time, without any reference to the fu- 
ture; it is declared to be a quickening power by 
which they are delivered from the bondage of the 
flesh. There is another passage in the same chap- 
ter, which has reference to the future: “ For we 
know that the whole creation groaneth, and trav- 
aileth together in pain until now: and not only 
they, but ourselves also, which have the first- 
fruits of the Spirit, even we ourselves groan with- 
in ourselves, wailing for the adoption, to wit, the 
redemption of our body.” In mary other passa- 
ges in the New Testament, the apostle points be- 
lievers forward to the time when they would ex- 
perience the resurrection in its fullness; for in- 
stance, he says to the Philippians: ‘* Our conver- 
sation is in heaven; from whence also we look 
for the Savior, the Lord Jesus Christ: who shall 
change our vile body, that it may be fashioned 
like unto his glorious body, according to the work- 
ing whereby he is able even to subdue all things 
unto himself.” Hence, as I understand the New 
Testament, it teaches first, that the believer at the 
time of his acceptance of Christ becomes properly 
a subject of resurrection power in his bedy, and 
that the effect of that power, as Paul expresses it, 
is to make him no longer “ a debtor to the flesh, to 
live after the flesh.” And second, it referred the 
primitive believers forward to a final crsis in 
which full redemption should be attained. It 
seems to be absoiutely necessary to our sal- 
vation that the resurrection principle should 
operate on our bodies as well as our spirits.— 
It is necessary in order that we may be re- 
deemed from the bondage of the flesh and may 
have power to work mghteousness. And this 
incipient form—this first action of the res- 
urrection—takes place simultaneously with the re- 
ception of faith. This view is presented in many 
passages in the New Testament, which it is un- 
necessary to repeat: such passages as speak of 
the working of Christ in us; of putting off the 
old man, and putting on the new man; of being 
risen with Christ ; of knowing him and the power 
of his resurrection, &c. But this primary opera- 
tion of the resurrection principle did not seem tu 
preclude the idea of death, from the experience of 
the Primitive saints; for many of them did lay 
down their mortal bodies. Still I maintain 
that they were, as believers, on a higher plane in 
regard to their bodies, than mankind around them: 
their bodies were to some extent subjects of res- 
urrection power ; and they thoroughly understood 
that the time was near, a crisis was approaching, 
when the vital principle at work in them would 
have its consummation in a complete rising from 
Hades, or ina change from mortality to immor- 
tality, when the old vesture should be displaced 
by a new and glorious body. 

It seems very important that we keep in mind 
the first principle stated, never lose sight of it, or 
drop it out of our testimony, viz., that we are now 
subjects of resurrection power; as the apostle 
says: “If the Spirit that raised up Jesus from 
the dead dwell in you, he that raised up Christ 
from the dead shall also quicken your mortal bod- 
ies by his Spirit that dwelleth in you.” We need 
that resurrection power to live a spiritual life, 
and we have it in Christ; it is involved in the 
faith of Christ ; and whatever may be the destiny 
of our bodies in the future in regard to death, dis- 
solution, &c., it does not alter the fact that 
Christ’s resurrection life is at work in them, re- 
newing and building up their interior structure, 
and delivering us from bondage to the flesh.— 
That isa mghty fact—a firm basis to stand on; 
a basis of faith and hope, which will enable us 
best to resist disease at the present time, and 
cheerfully to look forward to the future, where, 
by one course or another, the complete change to 
the likeness of Christ will be accomplished. 


L.—The inferences drawn from the passages 
which have been quoted, appear to me perfectly 
legitimate. I think the more we contemplate 
these truths the more we shall find ourselves 
growing in health of body and in general edifica- 
tion. I often feel edified by reflection upon such 
passages as have been read to-night. My heart is 
made strong in the faith that the gospel of Christ 
does cover the whole ground of our necessities 
and desires in respect to health and victory over 
death. The present condition of our bodies, as to 


terfere with the idea that they are subjects of res- 
urrection power. Though our bodies be literally 
“vile,” as the apostle expresses it, it is yet pos- 
sible to have the assurance, that “though the 
outward man perish, yet the inward man is re- 
newed day by day.” We ought not to ignore 
what God has already done for us, in giving us 
good health, and in overcoming disease. There is 
abundant ground for faith on this subject. And 
it has hardly yet entered into our hearts, the 
things which are in store for us in respect to over- 
coming disease and death. 

H. J. S.—One thing favoring the idea that the 





resurrection principle will finally abolish death, 
which has impressed itself upon my mind, is this: 
that under a truly Christian dispensation the 
necessity of death will be abolished. If we look 
at the present state of society we see that death 
has apparently a legitimate place. Under the 
reign of sin, personsas they grow old seem to 
harden in evil. The strongest characters take 
the lead in society, gaining control of individuals 
and nations; and unless death cut short their ca- 
reer at a pretty early period, they would bring 
things into a horrible condition of evil. Such ap- 
pears to have been the case before the flood, when 
men lived to a great age. They produced a state 
of things in the world which was utterly intol- 
erable to God. It was on this account that at the 
time of the flood the term of human life was 
greatly reduced. God evidently wishes to deal 
with young life—life which can be molded and 
shaped according to his will ; but when men lived 
to a great age and became corrupted in sin, he 
could not accomplish his purposes by them. But 
if we accept of Christ, partake of his resurrec- 
tion life, are saved from sin, snd become what 
Christians should be, what will be the necessity 
for death—for cutting short the period of man’s 
existence? What harm will there be in our living 
to be thousands of years old? If a state of so- 
ciety 1s produced which pleases God, I cannot see 
why tho necessity of death is not abolished. 


E.—I am always glad to have our attention 
called to this subject. The best experience I ever 
had has been that in which I have distinctly 
recognized this part of the gospel of salvation, 
and my heart kas fastened upon it as a part of our 
inheritance as believers. There is a kind of unbe. 
lief which hovers around this subject, denying the 
power of Christ to conquer disease and death, 
which operates as badly on the spirit as that un- 
belief which denies that Christ is the Savior of 
the soul. I have in my own experience as dis- 
tinctly recognized the benefit of confessing Christ 
a Savior of the body as in confessing him a spirit- 
ual Savior. 

P.—It is important, I think, to consider that 
the resurrection body is an inferior organization. 
The resurrection life acts upon us, not from with- 
out, but from within, beginning with the heart 
and working outward. This inward, resurrec_ 
tion body may be growing, gaining strength day 
by day, while the outward body is subject to suf- 
fering and apparent decay; and this suffering of 
the outward body may, indeed, be a means cf in- 
ward growth, by turning the attention interiorly, 
towards Christ and his resurrection life. 

E.—I like tiat view of the matter. There is 
certainly something sound and healthy about a 
spiritual nian—a vitality—something which has a 
promise of immortality, whatever may be the ap- 
parent condition of his outward body. On the 
contrary, a wicked man is corrupt to the center ; 
and however healthy be may appear superficially, 
the inner corrupton of his life is sure to destroy 
him socner or later. But if the spirit of Christ 
is at work in a map, then a process is begun which 
will end in aglorious, outward, resurrection body, 
whatever present appearances may indicate. 





Friday Evening, 29. 
CONTINUATION OF THE SAME SUBJECT. 

N.—It will help us out of many difficulties 
connected with this subject, to keep in mind the 
idea presented last evening, that our spiritual 
body—which is our real, immortal, body, and 
whick we have by the resurrection—commen- 
ces its existence in the present state of things, 
and while our external, natural body continues. 
Paul says, “ There is a natural body, and there is 
a spiritual body.”” The natural body is first in 
order of time, but becomes secondary to the spir- 
itual body. The germ of eternal life commences 
in us a spiritual body by virtue of our connection 
with Christ, and grows up in us into the resur- 
rection body. The mortal body is the external 
food of the spiritual body. The spiritual body, 
we may say, roots itself in the natural body, just 
as the germ of a new plant roots itself in the old 





weakness and infirmities, does not necessarily in- 


plant and derives nourishment from it. In the 
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case of a potato, for instance, there may be two 


aeimiiaeiianel 


Soot 


Christ is our strong hero, whom we follow. He 


results; the question may be whether the new | was as devoted to the development of his spiritual 
plant will entirely take up and absorb into| nature as any man of this world is to the develop- 
itself the whole of the old potato, or whether it} ment of his physical nature. Christ developed 
will take root in the earth after awhile, and so| his strength interiorly. We know the results 
dissolve its connection with the old potato. In| attained: we know that he was able to meet and 
like manner, it is a question whether this process | conquer every disease. Those were mighty 
of the growth of the spiritual body shall take up| weights to hft; and finally he hfted death, and 
and absorb, and so carry away with itself, the | and threw it overboard, so to speak, and came off 
whole of the external body; or whether the spir-| conqueror of the king of terrors. That is the 
itual body shall seek its nourishment elsewhere, | power we want. And let us follow him who resis - 


not very important. 


The question, What is the real object and value 
of our mortal bodios? is very important, and a 
question which is much agitated at the present 
It may probably be answered in many dif- 
ferent ways ; but as a believer in the philosophy 
of the New Testament I should answer it thus: 


The object of our natural body is to furnish nour- 
ishment for the spiritual body. his is the mean- 
ing of Paul whew he says: “I beseech you there- 
fore, brethren, by the mercies of God, that 
ye present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable unto God, which is your reasonable 
service.”’ Returning to the apostle’s previous 
reasoning, you will find it point to the theory 


up Christ from the dead shall also quicken your 
mortal bodies, by his Spirit that dwelleth in you.” 


epistle on this subject ; and on that basis he be- 
seeches believers, to “offer their bodies a living 


resurrection ; and all our mortal bodies are good 
for is to nourish our spiritual bodies in their 
growth in the resurrection. 


is true of the world. Paul says, “ there is a natu- 
ral body, and there is a spiritual body ,” so there 


spiritual world will strike its roots into the natu- 
tal world, and draw into itself all that is good in 
the natural world. So of all the sciences; so of 


department of our nature. 


sand things connected with marriage, which need 
not be specified. Every body will say, Here is a 


the same sphere with the natural body; that is 
to say, it is temporary, as all can see. Paul gays, 
“ There is a natural body,. and there is a spiritual! 


there is a spiritual love as well as a natural love; 
and the object of natural love is tu furnish nour- 
ishment tospiritual love: and God will ultimately 


what is natural, but by taking possession of it 
and revrganizing it. The fact that a thing may 


ral for the same persons to die. So the natural 
element counteracts itself. But when you ap- 


is natural for people tu adopt the institutions, t 


that these things are food for a superior system. 
The spiritual element will absorb all that is really 
valuabl. in them. 

TRUE DEVELOPMENT. 
G.C.—The development of the spiritual man, h 
of the Christ-life in believers, has lately occupied 
my mind. We know that in a true state of things d 








the spiritual takes the lead of the physical.— 


and so dissolve its connection with the outward | ted death, who allowed his body to be mangled, 
And the alternative may be regarded as 
If our attention is fixed on 
the central object, the growth of the inner, res- 
urrection germ, then Christ’s saying, ‘‘ He that 
believeth on me shall never die,” 


and then took possession of it, and made it sound 
and full of strength. He will teach us the true 
development of our natures. I am satisfied that 
those of our young persons who desire to obtain a 
complete education, will not arrive at satisfactory 
results, except as they give their primary atten. 
tion to the spiritual department, and let the phy- 
sical become incidental and secondary. I am 
thankful that a school is established in this world 
where Christ is acknowledged teacher. I am 
thankful, also, that his life and faith are available 
to us, in conquering sin and selfishness and death, 
and overthrowing all falsehoods and false institu 
tions, and in establishing in their place, the in- 
stitutions of the Kingdom of Heaven. 

Christ as a Teacher. 


FROM BUSHNELL’S NATURE AND THE SUPERNATURAL. 


First of all, we notice the perfect orig- 


inality and independence of his teaching. 
We have a great many men who are orig- 
that has been stated. He says, forexample, inthe| inal, in the sense of being originators, 
8th chapter: “If the Spirit of him that raised up| within a certain boundary of educated 
Jesus from the dead dwell in you, he that raised thought. But the originality of Christ 
is uneducated. That he draws nothing 
That is, the inner, spiritual body shall grow, and from the stores of learning, can be seen 
quicken, and take possession of the external,/at a glance. The impression we have in 
mortal body, That is the burden of the apos-| reading his instructions, justifies to the 
tle’s reasoning in all that is previously said in the letter, the language of his cotemporaries, 
when they say, “this man hath never 
sacrifice ;” that is, yield them up to this process of | learned.” There is nothing in any of his 
nourishing the inner, resurrection body. Our| allusions, or forms of speech, that indica- 
value is estimated by what we shall be in the tes learning. Indeed, there is nothing in 
him that belongs to his age or country— 
no one opinion, or taste, or prejudice. 

The principle or doctrine thus stated 1s very| The attempts that have been made, in « 
comprehensive, and may properly be applied to} way of establishing his mere natural man- 
many other things beside our external bodies. It hood, to show that he borrowed his sen- 
timents from the Persians and the east- 
is a natural world, and there is a spiritual world ; | €TD forms of religion, or that he had 
and the object of the natural world is to furnish} been intimate with the Essenes and bor- 
pabulum, so to speak, to the spiritual world. The] rowed from them, or that he must have 
been acquainted with the schools and re- 
ligions of Egypt, deriving his doctrine 
all institutions; so of all our passions, and every|from them—all attempts of the kind 
have so palpably failed, as not even to 

Here, for instance, is the love system of the require a deliberate answer. If he is 
world, expressing itself in marriage and in a thou- simply a man, as we hear, then he is 
most certainly a new and singular kind of 
natural passion, and here is a natural manifesta-}| Man never before heard of, one who visi- 
tion of it. Soitis. Natural love manifests itself bly is quite as great a miracle in the 
in marriage and propagation; but it belongs to world as if he were nota man. We can 
see for ourselves, in the simple directness 
and freedom of his teachings, that what- 
body,” which is to come after 1t, and absorb the | ever he advances is from himself. Shak- 
natural body, and build itself up with the ma- speare, for instance, whom we name as 
terial that the natural body furnishes ; so I say being probably the most creative and 
original spirit the world has ever pro- 
duced, one of the class, too, that are 
develop and cause to grow a spiritual system} called self-made men, is yet tinged, in 
which will absorb and make the most of the natu- | 4}] his works, with human learning. His 
ral system, and will perfect itself, not by ignoring glory is, indeed, that so much of what is 
great in history and historic character, 
be said to be natural is no argument in favor of|lives and appears in his dramatic crea- 
its permanence. You may say it is natural for/tions, He is the high-priest, we some- 
persons to devote themselves to marriage exelu-| times hear, of human nature. But Christ, 
siveness and propagation. ‘rue; and it is natu- understanding human nature so as tc 
address it more skillfully than he, never 
proach the immortal state, you find that there is} draws from it historic treasures. He is 
neither marriage nor death. So the fact that it] the high-priest, rather, of the divine na- 


ure, speaking as one that has come out 


customs and fashions of this wor!d, is proof only from God, and has nothing to borrow 
from the world. It is not to be detected, 
by any sign, that the human sphere in 
which he moved imparted any thing to 


im. His teachings are just as full of 
ivine nature, as Shakspeare’s of human. 
Neither does he teach by the humar 
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methods. He does not speculate about 
God, asaschool professor, drawing out 
conclusions by a practice on words, and 
deeming that the way of proof ; he does 
not build up a frame of evidence from be- 
low, by some constructive process, such 
as the philosophers delight in; but he 
simply speaks of God and spiritual things 
as one who has come out from Him, to tell 
us what he knows. And his simple tell- 
ing brings us the reality ; proves it to us 
in its own sublime self-evidence ; awak- 
ens even the consciousness of it in our 
own bosom: so that formal arguments 
or dialectic proofs offend us by their cold- 
ness, and seem in fact, to be only opaque 
substances set between us and the light. 
Indeed, he makes even the world lumin- 
ous by his words—fills it with an imme- 
diate and new sense of God, which noth- 
ing has ever been able toexpel. The in- 
cense of the upper world is brought out, 
in his garments, and flows abroad, asa 
perfume, on the poisoned air. 

At the same time, he never reveals the 
infirmity so commonly shown by human 
teachers, when they veer a little from 
their point, or turn their doctrine off by 
shades of variation, to catch the assent 
of multitudes. He never conforms to an 
expectation, even of his friends. When 
they look to find a great prophet in him, 
he offers nothing in the modes of the pro- 
phets. When they ask for places of dis- 
tinction in his kingdom, he rebukes their 
folly, and tells them he has nothing to 
give, but a share in his reproaches and 
his poverty. When they look to see him 
take the sword as the Great Messiah of 
their nation, calling the people to his 
standard, he tells them he is no warrior 
and no king, but only a messenger of love 
to lost men ; one that has come to min- 
ister and die, but not to set up or restore 
the kingdom. Every expectation that ri- 
ses up to greet him, is repulsed ; and yet, 
so great is the power of his manner, that 
multitudes are held fast, and can not 
yield their confidence. Enveloped as he 
is in the darkest mystery, they trust him 
still ; going after him, hanging on his 
words, as if detained by some charmed 
influence, which they can not shake off 
or resist. Never was there a teacher 
that so uniformly baffled every expecta- 
tion of his followers, never one that was 
followed so persistently. 

Again, the singular bulance of charac- 
ter displayed in the teachings of Jesus, 
indicates an exemption from the stand- 
ing infirmity of human nature. Human 
opinions are formed under a law that 
seems to be universal. First, two oppo- 
site extremes are thrown up, in two 
opposite leaders or parties ; then a third 
party enters, trying to find what truth 
they both are endeavoring to vindicate, 
and settle thus a view of the subject, 
that includes the truth and clears the 
one-sided extremes, which opposing words 
or figures, not yet measured in their 
force, had produced. It results, in this 
manner, that no man, even the broadest 
in his apprehensions, is ever at the point 
of equilibrium as regards all subjects: 
Even the ripest of us are continually fall- 
ing into some extreme, and losing our 
balance, afterward to be corrected by 
some other who discovers our error, or 

that of our school. 

But Christ was of no school or party, 
and never went to any extreme—words 


known teacher of the world. 


but every thing clear in the simple inty- 


ition of his superhuman intelligence, he and benevolence ?” Thus, while Socra- 


never pushes himself to any human ec- 
centricity. It does not even appear that 
he is trying, as we do, to balance oppo- 
sites and clear extravagances, but he does 
it, as one who can not imagine a one- 
sided view of any thing. He is never a 
radical, never a conservative. He will 
not allow his disciples to deny him be- 
fore kings and governors, he will not let 
them renounce their allegiance to Ceesar. 
He exposes the oppressions of the Phar- 
isees in Moses’ seat, but, encouraging no 
factious resistance, says—“‘do as they 
command you.” His position as a re- 
former was universal—according to his 
principles almost nothing, whether in 
church or state or in social life, was 
right—and yet he is thrown into no an- 
tagonism against the world. How aman 
will do, when he engages only in some one 
reform, actingfrom his own human force ; 
the fuming, storming phrenzy, the holy 
rage and tragic smoke of his violence, 
how he kindles against opposition, grows 
bitter and restive because of delay, and 
finally comes to maturity in a character 
thoroughly detestable-—all this we know. 
But Christ, with all the world upon his 
hands, and a reform to be carried in al- 
most every thing, is yet as quiet and 
cordial, and as little in the attitude of 
bitterness or impatience, as if all hearts 
were with him, or the work already done ; 
so perfect is the balance of his feeling, so 
intuitively moderated is it by a wisdom 
not human. 

We can not stay to sketch a full out- 
line of this particular and sublime excel- 
lence, as it was displayed in his life. It 
will be seen as clearly in a single compar- 
ison or contrast, asin many, or in a 
more extended inquiry. Take, then, for 
an example, what may be observed in 
his open repugnance to all superstition, 
combined with his equal repugnance 
to what is commonly praised as a mode 
of liberality. He lived in a superstitious 
age and among a superstitious people. He 
was a person of low education, and noth- 
ing as we know, clings to the uneducated 
mind with the tenacity of a superstition. 
Lord Bacon, for example, a man certain- 
ly of the very highest intellectual train- 
ing, was yet infested by superstitions too 
childish to be-namned with respect, and 
which clung to him, despite of all his 
philosophy, even to his death. But Christ 
with no learned culture at all, comes 
forth out of Galilee, as perfectly clean of 
all the superstitions of his time, asif he 
had been a‘disciple, from his childhood, 
of Hume or Strauss. “ You children of 
superstition think,” he says, “ that those 
Galileans, : whose blood Pilate mingled 
with their sacrifices, and those eighteen 
upon whom the tower in Siloam fell, 
must have been monsters, to suffer such 
things. I tell you nay; but except ye 
repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” To 
another company he says—‘‘ You imag- 
ine, in your pharisaic and legal morality, 
that the Sabbath of Moses stands in the 
letter ; but I tell you that the Sabbath 
is made for man, and not man for the 
Sabbath ; littie honor, therefore, do you 
pay to God, when you teach that it is 
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to the weightier matters of justice, faith, 


tes, one of the greatest and purest of 
human souls, a man who has attained to 
many worthy conceptions of God, hidden 
from his idolatrous countrymen, is con- 
strained to sacrifice a cock to Esculapius, 
the uneducated Jesus lives and dies su- 
perior to every superstition of his time ; 
believing nothing because it is believed, 
respecting nothing because it is sanctified 
by custom and by human observance.— 
Even in the closing scene of his life, we 
see his learned and priestly associates 
refusing to go into the judgment-hall of 
Caiaphas, lest they should be ceremoni- 
ally defiled and disqualified for the feast ; 
though detained by no scruple at all as 
regards the instigation of a murder! 
While he, on the other hand, pitying 
their delusions, prays for them from his 
cross—‘‘Father, forgive them, for they 
know not what they do.” 
(Concluded next week.) 





Religious Aspect of China. 


Dr. S. Wells Williams who is tarrying a short 
time in San Francisco, on his way to Washing- 
ton, whither he bears the ratified treaty between 
the United States and China lately negotiated by 
Minister Ward, and also a letter from the Empe. 
ror of the Middle Kingdom to the President, de- 
livered a lecture at San Francisco on “ the Relig- 
ious Aspect of China and Japan.” Dr. Williams 
has long been known for his connection with the 
missionary work in China; he acted 4s interpre- 
ter for Commodore Perry and Mr. Ward, and is 
at present the secretary of the American Lega- 
tion. The following paragraphs are from a sketch 
of his lecture: 

‘*In contrasting the present condition of 
China witb that in whicb he found it in 1833, 
the speaker said, that at that time there were 
only two missionaries, Dr. Morrisson and Mr. 
Bridgman, in the country, and they were only 
tolerated on account of their connection with 
the merchants, and because of the great ser- 
vices they rendered to both parties in all com- 
mercial enterprises. Canton was the only 
place where foreigners could reside. Macao 
was open to merchants, but that was scarcely 
regarded as within tue empire. Foreigners, if 
they stirred abroad, were held to be fair game. 

‘The speaker engaged a native to teach him 
the language ; his teacher always came to his 
room with a shoe in his pocket, meaning, if ar- 
rested, to plead that he came to trade, and to 
produce his shoe as his evidence. No tracts, no 
chapter of the Bible could be printed there. 
When portions of the Bible had been transla- 
ted, the copy of the block type was sent to 
Malacca; there, at an English station, the 
printing was done and the sheets were then 
sent back to China. But seldom could a Chi- 
naman read a sentence of manuscript English 
or write a sentence of it, and very few Ameri- 
cans coud use the language of the natives.— 
Tbe Kast India Company printed Dr. Morri- 
son’s dictionary for him in six volumes, at an 
expense of £15,000 ; this was of most essen- 
tial service alike to religion and to commerce. 

At that time there were edicts against 
Christianity. For a native to confess his faith 
in the Christian’s doctrine was to lay himself 
open to a charge of treason against the govern- 
ment, 

Now, in five cities of the empire, there were 
commodious churches established, and not less 
than ten millions of people could be reached 
by the preachers on their rounds. There are 
now ninety-two missionaries in China, or if we 
include the unmarried lady teachers, the wives 
of missionaries and the physicians, they num- 
bered one hundred and fifty. At Canton there 
were s:veral chapels, which would hold one 
hundred persons each. He had frequently 
preached in the idol temples, and never was, 
while preaching, treated otherwise than with 
respect. When he first went to Canton, the 
common designation of the missionaries by the 
natives was “foreign devils ;”? now they are 
universally known as “ men of Jesus.”” ‘+ Now 
they are coming to tell of Jesus,” was the 
common term by which they announced to each 
other the arrival of a preacher. 

There was no limit to the books that they 
could distribute. 


Dr. Williams next considered some of the 


the Chinese. Idolatry was not one of them, 
for they do not believe in idols, though at times 
they use them. Their ancestors are their gods. 
In their temples they have idols, but they 
have no sacred place for them ; they will not 
defend idol-worship—they laugh with you at 
their idols ; they will sell them for a price.— 
But their ancestors they revere, sacrifice to, 
and make pilgrimages to their tombe. 

Of their antiquity they are very proud, and 
justly so, for their authentie history is older 
than any other nation’s. Their literature is 
immense and is composed of myriads of vol- 
umes. A dictionary written in the days of 
Isaiah is still in use. A work on female edu- 
cation, written by a woman in the second cen- 
tury before Christ, is still studied, admired, 
and held to be the best work extaat on the 
theme. Confucius, a cotemporary of Ezra, is 
more studied now than he was a thousand years 
ago. He formed the Chinese mind. He 
never taught religion—indeed his works seem 
to be atheistic in their spirit—but the great 
bonds of society, the duties of men to the 
government, to each other, to posterity, of the 
relation of the various classes, of the sexes, of 
parents and children, of youth and age, he 
wrote upon shrewdly, philosophically, and with 
marvelously good sense. 

The speaker next considered the economy 
and the service of the missionary enterprise in 
working out the changes that had been wrought. 
He held that for the purpose of civilization, 
they were a cheaper agency than the mercan- 
tile or the consular agency. Much of the con- 
tempt that the Chinese had for foreigners, 
arose from the fact that so few could !earn 
their cherished and adored language sufficiently 
to communicate apy definite information as to 
distant people and countries. 


The extraordinary insurrection, which was 
inazgurated in 1851, and to which the atten- 
tion of foreigners was called so generally, was 
peculiar for the religious element mixed in it, 
and for the astonishing success that for a 
while attended it. Its originators proclaimed 
that there was but one God, who must be wor- 
shipped ; they abolished polygamy ; they said 
no work must be done on the Sabbath—a new 
idea in China, where not a trace of a Sabbath 
could be found among the people, and where, 
except the days devoted to visiting the tombs 
of their ancestcrs, all days are alike untib the 
coming of the new year, when several days are 
given to rest and pleasure. Those originators 
of the great insurrection, scattered freely parts 
of the Bible as their written ‘‘ guide” and 
confession of faith—the Pentateuch, the New 
Testament, and Joshua, were always in their 
mouth as their precedent. It was at first 
feared that the people would identify the mis- 
sionaries with these insurrectionists; but, 
strange to say, they did not seem to. The in- 
surrection is not yet quelled, but it is now 
headed by other men than those who started 
it. They have dropped all pretensions to 
Christianity, and seem to be made up mostly 
of ambitious and disappointed politicians. 





Familiar Quotations. 


[From “Things Not Generally Known,” by D. A. Wells.] 

There are many pbrases and quotations 
which are as ‘ familiar in our mouths as house- 
hold words,”’ whose origin is either unknown 
or misconceived, and without encroaching upon 
the sphere of the works devoted to this pur- 
pose, we may mention a few of them: 


‘* There is death in the pot,’’ is from the 
Bible, 2 Kings iv 40. ‘* Lovely and pleasant 
in their lives, and in death they were not divi- 
ded,” is spoken of Saul and Jonathan, 2 Sam- 
uel i 23. ‘* A man after his own heart,” 1 
Samuel xiii 14. ‘The apple of his eye,” 
Deut. xix 21. “ A still small voice,” 1 Kings, 
xix 12. ‘* Escaped with the skin of my teeth,” 
Job xix 20. ‘ That mine adversary had writ- 
ten 2 book,”? Job xxi 35. ‘+ Spreading him- 
self like a green bay tree,”” Psalm xxxvii 35. 
‘* Hanged our harps upon the willows,”? Psalm 
exxxvii 2. Riches certainly make (not take, 
as it is often quoted) themselves wings,” Prov- 
erbs xxiii 5. ‘‘ Heap coals of fire upon his 
head,”? Ibid xxv 22. “No new thing under 
the sun,” Keclesiastesi9. ‘* Of making maoy 
books there is no end,’ Ibid. xii 12. ‘* Peace, 
peace, when there is no peace,”’ (made famous 
by Patrick Henry) Jeremiah viii 11. ‘* My 
name is Legion,” Mark v 9. ‘* To kick against 
the pricks,”’ Acts ix 5. ‘‘ Make a virtue of ne- 
cessity,’” Shakspeare’s Two Gentlemen of Vo- 
rona. ‘* All that glitters is not gold,” usually 
quoted, ‘ All is not gold that glitters,’ Mer- 
chant of Venice. “Screw your courage to 
the sticking place,” (not point) Macbeth — 
‘* Make assurance doubly sure,” [bid. “ Hang 
out your banners on the outward (riot outer) 
walls,” Ibid. ‘* Keep the word of promise to 





leading difficulties in the way of christanizing 


our (not the) ear, but break it to our hope,” 
Ibid. 
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